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dren, military glory has been vaunted at the expense of glory of 

every other kind. Military glory has been accepted as something 

grand and noble. But what if it presented itself to our view as the ac- 
complice of Macbeth—it hands dripping with blood! These errors must 
be dissipated, and henceforth only that kind of glery must be accepted, 
as belonging to the first class, which shall be guiltless of human blood. 
Teachers must instruct children to know that there are other kinds of 
glory far more brilliant, than that which hovers over gory battlefields. 
Teachers can do much. They have in this respect an important change to 
bring about in the ideas of humanity, because, up to the present time, 
the youthful generation have been instructed according toa system of 
education and of history absolutely false; and in which war has been 
made to apppear, and has been regarded, not only as one of the greatest 
and noblest things in this world, but as the chief of all that is greatest 
and noblest. In this false order of ideas is youth brought up. It 
would appear as though past ages had nothing more instructive to impart 
to us than an interminable list of sieges and battles. The glory of 
thinking, working, producing, creating, is at once more novel and more 
worthy than vulgar, warlike tame. This is the kind of glory and fame 
in the love of which our children must be nurtured, and which their in- 
structors must henceforth teach them to admire and venerate. 

ATHANASE COQUEREL IN 1851. 


i this very day, when glory has been spoken of to men or to chil- 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘“‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to | 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. | 





Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


ArT. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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Conscience and Patriotism. 


We have been witness in the last few weeks in 
this country to an extraordinary moral phenomenon 
which promises no good to the nation. Before the 
war broke out there were three classes of views 
among the citizens of the country. One class of 
people believed, or claimed to believe, that war was 
the only right way of proceeding with Spain. They 
would have nothing else but the sword and shell, 
slaughter and desolation, to punish the Spaniards 
for their sins and to avenge those who perished with 
the Maine. To these we do not refer. They have 
been at least consistent, whatever their character 
and motives may have been. 

Another class of persons believed that the reliet 
of Cuba and reparation for the destruction of the 
Maine might be attained by pacific means, but that, 
if the pacific policy failed, war, horrible and barbar- 
ous as it is, would be justifiable in order to put an 


end to the inhuman condition cf things near cur 
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doors, brought on by a war cruel in character and of 
long duration. The extraordinary moral phenome- 
non to which we allude has not been among this 
class of persons, who have at least been consistent 
in their position. 

A third class of our citizens, and by no means a 
small class,—in parts of the country a very large 
class in fact,— believed that the United States, con- 
sidering its political character, its professed inter- 
national policy of friendly neutrality, its record in 
the arbitration movement, its high duties to civili- 
zation of a new, pacific type, would be abandoning 
the essential principles of its national life and com- 
mitting a crime against civilization, ifit went beyond 
its own territory and plunged into the barbarities of 
war in order to remedy the barbarities brought on 
by war in Cuba. The reasonings and declarations 
of many of these were of the strongest, noblest, 
truest kind. 
of them have kept their faith in the hour of trial. 

But what do we see on the part of many of them ? 
‘* Now that we are in it,” now that what they de- 
clared to be national debauch, iniquity, crime, is 
actually being committed, they have deliberately 
swallowed their professions, abandoned the categori- 
cal imperatives of conscience, and gone headlong 
into support of the very thing which ‘they were de- 
nouncing as essentially wrong. 


We are glad to know that a portion 


We have respect 
for those who, from the beginning, out of generous 
considerations of humanity, believed the war to be 


justifiable, however erroneous we may hold their 


position to be. But what shall be said of those who, 
out of fear of being called unpatriotic or considered 
singular, have turned the light within them into 
darkness, and gone straight-a-way to uphold and 
shout for what to them is wrong? 

Patriotism is a grand and noble thing, when right- 


ly understood. 


But no man is a patriot, in any 
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worthy sense, who treads down his judgment and 


his conscience, and goes with his country to do 
what he is solemnly convinced is iniquitous. No 


such unconscientious service can ever promote the 
Men who thus belie their 
own moral nature can never be depended on to help 
lift the national life and conduct to higher levels. To 
proceed as these men have proceeded is to proceed 
on the theory that the government is infallible that 
its behests are always to be obeyed and its policies 
followed, and God. Sur- 
render at this point is the final and fatal surrender of 
that personal liberty of spirit and loyalty to truth 
and duty on which all progress in civilization rests. 
The great weakness in our national life, in the life 
of every nation, is found just here, in the lack of 
sufficient men and women who will sacrifice every- 
thing, even life itself, rather than be false to princi- 
ple, even under the government’s lead. 

If patriotism means not only love of one’s country, 
and desire and earnest effort to promote its welfare 
and to keep it in the paths of righteousness and 
truth, but also absolute and unquestioning obedience 
to all its governmental demands and subservience 
to all its policies, then patriotism becomes one of 
the deadliest and most ruinous of tyrannies. Unfor- 
tunately, that is the kind of patriotism too many 
people have. ‘It was all wrong, but we must 
stand by the country. It was a wicked thing to 
enter into, but now that the country is init, we must 
be loyal to the country and help to fight it out. 
It will be condemned hereafter by all impartial his- 
torians and good future citizens, as a great national 
sin, but now that the government is involved in it, 
it would be treason to hold aloof,” That 
is the way a slavish patriotism reasons and turns 
This has often been the cry in the 


welfare of the nation. 


that it is above conscience 


and so on. 


wrong into right. 
past, but, thank God, there have been those whose 
souls could 
dience, into subserviency to wicked laws and evil 
undertakings, and thus the nation 
cued from one evil after another. These have been 
the great and the true patriots of the nation, and 


not be cried into silence and disobe- 


has been res- 


their like is what we need to-day, to carry our great 
and beloved country up to heights of purity and 
strength and honor which few even of the best pa- 
triots of the past foresaw. 

What the country needs above all else is « pa- 
triotism full of conscience and always guided by an 
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enlightened conscience. Then, even though men 
differ in judgment, they will be able to instruct one 
another and unitedly to instruct and guide and save 
the nation. Patriotism without will 
ruin any land. 


conscience 


Vengeance and Violence. 


There are few people who can keep their souls 
up to a high level while taking part in any way in 
war. No matter what the purpose of the war, actual 
hostilities and preparation for hostilities arouse the 
lower and baser side of men’s nature and in most 
men overwhelm, for the time, in considerable meas- 
ure, the better principles and habits by which their 
lives are ordinarily governed. This fact is being 
conspicuously brought out in the present war. The 
nation professed to go into the war in the name of 
Christian humanity, but hostilities having begun, 
humanity is largely lost sight of and the watchword 
of the war has become a watchword of vengeance, 
‘* Remember the Maine!” It is seen and heard 
everywhere, in the newspapers, on the multitudes of 
buttons and badges which are hawked and sold in 
the streets, on advertising notices, in the war con- 
versation and war speeches which are heard on all 
hands in public and in private. Even before hostil- 
ities began, it was much on the lips of the Congress- 
men who forced the war upon us. Sampson’s 
gunners at Matanzas, when the big shells were play- 
ing havoc with the forts, amused themselves by 
shouting, ‘‘ Take that for the Maine!” The marines 
at Manila went into the fight to the watchword, 
*¢ Remember the Maine!”, which was shouted from 
ship to ship until the whole harbor rang with the 
hoarse cry. Men on the sidewalks shout with glee 
to the soldiers starting on their sad and perilous 
task, ** Remember the Maine !” 

In the Boston morning papers, this May 17th, is 
the report of a speech made last night before : 
large gathering of professed Christian | people by a 
distinguished Massachusetts State Senator, in which 
the same spirit is shown in a most unblushing and 
vaunting way, as if vengeance were the sum of all 
the Christian virtues. After sharply taking to task 
a minister of the gospel of mercy, forgiveness and 
love, for being faithful to his Master and warning his 
hearers not to be carried away by the vindictive cry, 
‘‘Remember the Maine!”, this Christian Senator 
had the conscience to say that ‘‘ every American 
living ought to be thankful because, for the dead 
bodies of those Americans lying at the bottom of 
Havana harbor, there are dead Spaniards lying in 
Manila harbor.” How does this differ from the 
ancient semi-barbarous teaching of ‘‘an eye for an 
eye, and a tooth for a tooth ?” “How does the spirit 
of this American Christian Senator who wants a 
dead Spaniard for every dead American differ from 
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that of Gambetta when at the close of the Franco- 
German war he sought to inspire in the minds of his 
fellow countrymen relentless hatred of the Germans 
by saying: ‘* Revenge! Think of it always speak 
of it never !,” except that the Massachusetts Senator 
wants it spoken of as well as thought of? 

It would be difficult to credit the newspaper re- 
port of this Senator’s speech, were it not of a piece 
with what is being uttered all over the nation. Ina 
recent issue of a daily so-called reform paper pub- 
lished in another State,—a paper which favored 
peace until war was actually on, a column was given 
to war songs. One of the songs ran thus: 

“ The Stars and Stripes our oriflamb, 
The Maine vur battle ery, 
We'll swift avenge our shipmates’ death, 
Spain execrate at every breath, 
And fight her till we die. 
‘*We’ll double shot each bellowing gun 
And tinge the ocean red; 
Rain down upon Spain’s vaunted fleet 
An avalauche of iron sleet, 
And pave their decks with dead.” 

In a late issue of the Minneapolis 7imes a writer, 
after preaching in the name of Jesus Christ a ser- 
monet on ‘‘ righteous wrath,” as if righteous wrath 
and the spirit of vengeance with its bloody horrors 
were the same thing, lets his true spirit out in such 
utterances as ‘‘Remember the Maine!”, ‘‘Let the 
vannon roar!”, **To the butchers their just de- 
serts !” The achievement of Dewey and his ‘* glorious 
fighters ” he considers ** enough to stir the blood in 
the statue of any patriot and make him dance in 
glee.” Does this writer persuade himself that the 
meek and lowly Jesus, who ‘‘ when he suffered 
threatened not,” if he had been standing on the hills 
overlooking Manila harbor, and hearing the hoarse 
cries of vengeance and seeing the huge shells killing, 
mangling and burning to death hundreds of those for 
whom he died, would have ‘‘ danced in glee?” 

We are charitable enough to believe that much 
of the seeming vengeance and vindictiveness mani- 
festing themselves throughout the land are super- 
ficial and the result of temporary excitement. But 
even thus they are unworthy of a people making 
such high claims to Christian virtue and humani- 
tarian feelings. One would think that all professed 
Christian people who believe the war to be justifi- 
able, would at least look upon it as a dreadfully sor- 
rowful necessity to be wept over rather than to 
‘dance in glee” over. 

Along with vengeance goes violence, of course. 
The example set by Congressmen on whom the war 
spirit had settled, and who flew at each other with 
clenched fists uttering angry epithets and hurling 
big law-books at each other, has been followed in 
many places. We should say rather that the same 
spirit is producing like fruits in diflerent places. In 
one of our large cities excitement ran so high that a 
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man who ventured to speak out his conscientious 
convictions in behalf of peace was killed on the spot. 
In another place some small boys acting out the war 
with Spain fought so desperately that some of them 
were badly wounded and one of them killed. From 
a lady in Chicago we learn that the children of 38th 
and 39th streets, inflamed, by the talk which they 
heard, with hatred against Spain, engaged in many 
skirmishes about the stock yards, and finally grew so 
exasperated that they lined up to the number of hun- 
dreds with old tin cans, sticks and stones, and fell to 
fighting like trained soldiers. Though only about 
twelve years old such was their desperation that 
many faces were covered with blood and the first 
attempt of the police to separate them was ineffect- 
ual. Finally a patrol wagon was called, and after 
a desperate struggle in which one boy was shot in 
the leg, forty of these young Spanish-haters were 
loaded in the wagon and driven off to the police 
station. 

This is doubtless an extreme case, but there have 
been many essentially like it. Sunday school boys 
of eight and ten double their little fists and declare 
their wish to kill a Spaniard, to kill all the Span- 
iards, who, they say, are so mean that they all ought 
to be killed off the face of the earth. 

How can it be otherwise? The newspapers of the 
country are full of fiery and vindictive talk, and of 
pictures of war-scenes, of war-ships, bursting shells, 
blown-up forts, hideous pictures of Uncle Sam lean- 
ing upon big cannon, letting loose the dogs of war, 
knocking and kicking Spaniards off the globe, etc. 
Men and women talk passionately against the Span- 
iards, teachers fill the minds of young pupils with 
flaming ideas of the ‘* righteousness” and the ‘*glory” 
of war for the ‘* honor” of the nation, preachers in- 
dulge in vehement declarations of the necessity of 
punishing Spain in the name of the Almighty. What 
wonder that in the children of the nation, and in many 
of older years, self-restraint disappesrs, tenderness, 
kindness and forgiveness are forgotten, and the spirit 
of hate and violence is everywhere strong! The 
money cost of a war, the destruction of life and prop- 
erty, are bad enough; but they are as nothing com- 
pared with this moral retrogression, this recrudes- 
cence of barbarism and animalism—the penalty 
which the nation is paying and will have to continue 
to pay for a long time to come, because of its failure 
to follow ‘* the better way.” 

We are glad to know that there is another spirit 
in the land. Its voice is nearly hushed now because 
of the raging of the storm. But because of the trial 
and the svrrow through which it is passing, it is 
gathering strength, we hope, and clearness of vision, 
und wisdom and courage, for more earnest and faith- 
ful activity when its hour comes again. The war 
will come to an end, the voice of vengeance and vio- 
lence will be hushed, and their spirit will some day 
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die out, but ‘‘ of the increase of His government, 
and of peace there will be no end.” Let this be the 
watchword and the watch-thought of all the peace- 
makers over whom alone the blessing of the High- 
est is pronounced. 


An Anglo-American Alliance. 


Of the projects, policies, schemes and what-not 
talked of in connection with the present war is the 
proposal of an Anglo-American Alliance. ‘I'wo 
speeches in England, one by Lord Salisbury the 
other by Mr. Chamberlain, have given world-wide 
prominence to the subject. 

We are frank to say that we do not like the man- 
ner in which the subiect has come up, nor the idea 
lying behind the proposal, at least not as conceived 
by the British Premier and his Colonial Secretary. 
Nor do we believe that any considerable portion of 
the American people will take to it, when they un- 
derstand the real nature of the proposal. The co- 
lonial policy of Great Britain has brought her in all 
the Eastern half of the world into conflict with all 
the other great European powers, and into isolation. 
She has gotten herself heartily hated by these pow- 
ers. Her difficulties with them at the present time 
are of a serious and threatening character, and the 
times look very gloomy to most Englishmen. 

Now, Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Salisbury are 
the foremost representatives of the English ‘*forward 
policy” ; the former the most rabid advocate of it. 
Native races and the rights of weaker peoples, or 
of any other peoples for that matter, are nothing to 
him provided he can strengthen the stakes of Great- 
er England and seize and hold more territory and 
glorify himself. British diplomacy, in its struggle 
with Continental diplomacy, has of late been beat- 
en at important junctures and is threatened with 
further defeat. 

What more natural under these circumstances 
than that these British leaders should hasten to take 
advantage of the situation created by the Spanish- 
American war to try to draw the United States in- 
to formal alliance with Great Britain. It is a move 
whose selfishness is but poorly concealed. The 
purpose of it on their part is to strengthen the pow- 
er of their country and enable her to go on with her 
schemes regardless of the other powers. It does 
not grow out of any particular love for this country. 

That there is a deep and growing attachment of 
the English people, of the nation as a whole, for 
our country, we recognize, and with the greatest 
pleasure. But this feeling has not found its expres- 
sion heretofore through Mr. Chamberlain and men 
of his type. Their making themselves its spokes- 


men at the present moment naturally awakens sus- 
picion, and no American or real American-loving 
Englishman ought to allow himself to be deceived 
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by the fair words of the charmer. We are of those 
who believe that England and America ought to 
draw closer and closer together in all friendly and 
peaceful codperation. For this we have labored and 
prayed. These two great countries are appointed 
of Providence to move side by side in promoting 
the progress of the world. They ought long ago 
to have had a permanent arbitration treaty between 
them. It is one of the great sins and blunders of 
responsible men in our country that we have not 
such a treaty. In their commerical relations, and 
in other ways, they ought to come much closer to- 
gather than they have yet been. 

It is because we believe this so strongly that we 
are totally opposed to any union between them 
based on selfish greed and brute force, and in op- 
position to the rest of the world. The watchword 
of a closer union between them ought to be, not 
Anglo-Saxondom against the world, but for the 
world. We shall be delighted at any deeper friend- 
ship between the two countries which may result 
even from the present war. But as for ap alli- 
ance which shall mean combinations of great fleets 
and armies, and opposition to the rest of the world, 
we can conceive of no greater Anglo-Saxon mis- 
chief. The result of such an alliance would be 
immediately to drive the other great powers into 
each others arms, and instead of a Triple and a 
Dual Alliance and European militarism we should 
soon see two great hostile world alliances and an 
enormous and fatal world militarism. Anglo-Sax- 
ondom would deserve the fate of Sodom if it should 
be guilty of such a crime against humanity. 

The effect in Europe of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
has been exactly what might have heen expected. 
It has aroused universal opposition and in many places 
intense indignation. The indignation would grow 
into the hottest passion and hatred, if there were any 
real danger of such an alliance being formed. In 
this country these English speeches have awakened 
the greatest interest, but the spirit manifested has 
been a sober and cautious one, for the most part. 
The sentiment of the country has spoken itself 
everywhere in favor of a better understanding, a 
deeper friendship, a wider coéperation, but a form- 
al alliance in the ordinary sense of that term has 
met with little favor. Curiously enough a few pa- 
pers and some of the men* of jingo proclivities, 
whose dislike for Great Britain has hitherto missed 
no opportunity to express itself, have hastened to 
declare themselves in favor of the proposed alliance. 
Visions of great navies and armies, of gigantic con- 
flicts, of ‘* creation” at war, have swamped their 
consistency and inflated their jingoism beyond all 
national limits. It does not need to be said that 
the professional military men, particularly of the 
navy, have shown a ‘‘warm side” for the alliance. 
The reason is perfectly clear. 
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What the two nations need is not an governmental 
alliance, not any fettering of their freedom by mili- 
tary bonds, but a larger friendship, a truer confi- 
dence, a more perfect coédperation along all peaceful 
lines, the absence of jealousy and distrust, the forget- 
ting and forgiving of bye-gones. Such a life as this 
will strengthen them and make them a mutual sup- 
port to one another as no alliance of force could 
ever do. It will awaken no hostility on the part of 
the other nation. On the contrary, it will provoke 
a similar spirit among them toward one another and 
toward the English-speaking peoples. Anglo-Sax- 
ondom can thus be an infinite blessing to itself and 
to all the rest of the world. If John Bright were 
still living this is the voice we should hear from 
Birmingham. 

Editorial Notes. 

The editor of the London Herald of Peace has a word 
of highly appreciated commendation of the course followed 
by the American Peace Society during the present crisis. 
It says: 

‘¢ The attitude of the American Peace Society in this 
great crisis is admirable. We congratulate Dr. Trueblood 
on the calm and high tone of the last (April) issue of the 
ApvocaTe oF Peace, and its superiority to the spirit of 
the hour. The position is a difficult one. It is not easy 
to make it clearly understood that the Peace Society, 
either in this country or America (and the two societies 
are practically identical in basis and constitution), cannot 
be a political partizan. It exists for a definite object, 
and in proportion as it is partizan it is disloyal to its own 
purpose, and so far ineffective. Whereas, if it be true to 
itself, to its mission, and to the truth for which it testi- 
fies, it cannot fail until that has failed. If it becomes 
the mere repeater of party shibboleths, its work is ended, 
for that can be done better by other organizations more 
distinctly political. Political parties and their policies 
are temporary and fluctuating; the cause represented by 
the Peace Society is that of the King, and is eternal.” 





An appeal has been made to the country for the imedi- 
ate raising of a large relief fund to be spent by the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, for the relief of sick and wounded 
soldiers during the war. The friends of peace have 
always been among the foremost to hasten to the relief of 
those suffering from war. The Red Cross movement was 
originated by a man who desired to see war abolished, and 
who, meanwhile, wanted every possible relief and comfort 
brought to those suffering from its ravages. We need 
not, therefore, urge our friends to respond to this call, 
knowing that they will do so of their own accord, accord- 
ing to their ability. Contributions may be sent to the 
treasurer of the General Committee of the American 
National Red Cross, Mr. T. D. Tappen, President of 
the Gallatin National Bank, New York City. Auxiliaries 
to the Red Cross work are being formed in many places. 
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The Red Cross is to carry its work of mercy onto the 
sea. The ‘* Solace,’’ an ordinary passenger steamer, has 
been fitted up for this work. It will follow the destructive 
war fleets operating about Cuba, and whenever there is a 
naval engagement, great or small, within its reach, it will 
gather the wounded from the ships and the drowning from 
the water. Spain has been informed of the character of 
the ship, which will carry no guns and will care for the 
wounded and drowning of both fleets alike. The ‘‘ Solace” 
has a corps of surgeons, apothecaries, nurses and attend- 
ants. It is supplied with medicines, bandages, antiseptics, 
—everything, in fact, to make it independent of the land. 
The saloon of the vessel has been changed into an opera- 
ting room with first-class appliances for surgical work. 
Eight hundred tons of fresh water are carried in the hold 
and serve as ballast. An apparatus for making artificial 
ice is also on board, as also one for turning salt water into 
fresh water. Swinging beds, made as comfortable as 
possible by means of springs, are provided, and there is 
an elevator for carrying wounded men on cots from one 
deck to another. One part of the vessel is isolated, for 
those who have contagious diseases. 

We all rejoice in the service which the Red Cross ren- 
ders in saving from death and from much suffering those 
who have been mangled in battle. It is a work eminently 
humane and Christian. But how hideous and inhuman 
war itself seems viewed alongside this work of love and 
mercy! It is probable that more than fifty millions of 
dollars have been spent by the Red Cross since its organi- 
zation. Maultitudes of people contribute to its support 
who will do nothing to support the movement for the 
abolition of war. Some day the grim incongruity will 
dawn upon men’s minds, and then they will lay hold in 
solemn earnestness of the work of bringing to an end 
the whole ghastly business of war, a work inconceivably 
greater and more blessed than the great and blessed work 
of the Red Cross. 





Much has recently been said, with great show of right- 
eousness, about the sufferings of the non-combatants in 
Cuba, as if what has been going on there were unknown 
in what is called ‘* civilized” warfare. Here is an ac- 
count from a book recently published by a survivor of 
Grant’s Last Campaign, which shows how non-combatants 
suffered in what has been considered the most righteous 
war in our century, our civil war: 

‘* They all (the refugees) lived in discomfort. All 
were utterly poor. It seemed that they were too poor to 
ever again get a start in life. Their features were as 
expressionless as wood, their eyes lustreless. I talked 
to many of these women. All told stories of murder, of 
acson, of blood-curdling scenes. One told me that before 
the war she and her husband owned a mountain farm, 
where they lived in comfort. One day her husband was 
shot dead as he stood by her side in the door of their 
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She buried him in a grave she dug herself. She 


house. 
These were burned 


and her children tended the crops. 
shortly after they gathered them. Then her swine were 
stolen, and her cows and horse driven off. Finally her 
oldest son, a boy of fourteen, was shot dead at the spring, 
and her house and barn were burned in broad daylight, 
and she and her children were left homeless and without 
food on a desolate mountain-side. Long before this 
woman had finished her story she rose to her feet, her 
face was white with intense passion, her eyes blazed with 
fire, and her gaunt form quivered with excitement as she 
gesticulated savagely. She said that if she lived and her 
boys lived, she would have vengeance on the men who 
had murdered her husband and son, and destroyed her 
home. As she talked, so talked all. These women were 
saturating their children’s minds with the stories of the 
wrongs they had endured. I heard them repeat over and 
over to their children the names of men which they were 
never to forget, and whom they were to kill when they had 
sufficient strength to hold a rifle.” 

Take the word war to pieces and spell it out in the 
direct deeds which it commits and the indirect deeds which 
are always the product of its spirit, and it is always essen- 
tially the same, with its endless variations of crime and 


misery. It can never be otherwise. 





Prince Bismarck, as nearly all Continental Europeans, 
holds the United States responsible for the present war 
with Spain. Ina recent table talk at his home at Fried- 
richsruhe, he is reported to have condemned the war out- 
right as due to American provocation. He thinks the 
whole course of our country, in the matter, has been in- 
sincere; that the result of the war cannot be wholesome 
either to America or to Europe; that the United States 
will be forced to adopt an intermeddling policy, leading 
to unavoidable frictions; that the abandonment of her 
traditional peace policy will lead necessarily to her be- 
coming a military and naval power. ‘The main regrettable 
fact about the war he considers to be America’s change of 
front which means retrogression of civilization. 


This opinion, even though coming from a European 


source, is none the less valuable. It is the opinion held 
by very many of the best of our American people, whose 
greatest grief is that our country has deliberately thrown 
away the greatest opportunity that ever came to it, and 
hence can never be again, in the eyes of the world, what 
it has been in the past. Not the least of the misfortunes 
of the war is the loss by us of the high respect and con- 
fidence of Europe hitherto shown us. The feeling in 
Europe against us does not come really from European 
sympathy with Spain and the condoning of Spanish mis- 
rule and cruelty, but from disappointment that our coun- 
try has seemingly broken down in its leadership in ideas 
and methods which were expected by Europeans them- 
selves, tired as most of them are of the great militaristic 
curse which is upon them, to ultimately bring relief to 


them from their crushing burdens. Chauvinistic Ameri- 
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cans may affect not to ‘‘care a snap” for European 
opinion, but this fact, instead of relieving the situation, 
ouly makes it the more unpromising. Why talk of these 
things now, we are asked. Why, for the very evident 
purpose of keeping as many eyes as possible open to the 
evil plight into which we have fallen, in order that the 
forces of recovery may be as numerous and vigorous as 
they can be made, when the days of destruction are past 
and the moment for them to reassert their sway comes. 
Something of the nation’s former standing may be re- 
covered. How much, will depend upon the post-bellum 
faithfulness of the tens of thousands of friends of peace 
whose silence and inactivity before the war left the war- 
making elements to push their schemes unmolested. 





It is announced that the tribunal which is to adjust the 
British-Venezuela boundary dispute is to meet in Paris 
next winter. The case of Venezuela has already been 
laid before the members of the tribunal and that of Great 
Britain will be presented in July. The agent of Vene- 
zuela before the tribunal will be Dr. Jose Maria de Rojas. 
He will be assisted in the conduct of Venezuela’s case by 
Ex-President Harrison, as chief counsel, and by Ex- 
Secretary of the Navy Tracy and Mr. S. Mallet-Prevost, 
former Secretary of the Venezuelan Commission, as assist- 
ant counsel. ‘The four members of the tribunal provided 
for by the treaty of Washington in 1897, have chosen the 
distinguished Russian international jurist, Professor de 
Maartens, as the fifth member of the court. 





Something of the enormous and growing burdens of 
war preparations upon the peoples of Europe may be viv- 
idly realized from what F. Marion Crawford has recently 
said about taxation in Italy. Mr. Crawford, who was 
born in Italy and owns property there, says that he him- 
self pays, in national, provincial and commercial taxes, 
42 per cent upon the assessed income of a few acres of 
land. On the assessed rent of bis house he pays some- 
thing over 23 per cent. The tax on incomes in Italy 
is 134 per cent. There is nolimit of estates, real 
or personal, below which taxation is not applied. In 
this way he accounts for the enormous immigration from 
Italy in recent years, which has diminished the farm- 
ing population and thus crippled agriculture. Immense 
areas of land have been confiscated by the government 
for overdue taxes, and under existing circumstances no 
one would be willing to take these lands even as a gift. 
Such a condition of things Mr. Crawford considers incipi- 
ent national bankruptcy. 

Loudly as these facts speak, the leaders of no nation 
pay the least attention to them, so blinded and hardened 
are they by the war-god. There is no end to the millions 
that are voted without the least hesitation, when the cry 


of war necessity is raised. The real interests of the 
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people, that is, of the country, come in for no consid- 
eration at all. 





Justin McCarthy, M. P., who is so little of a peace 
man that he does ‘‘not know whether there is a peace 
society in England at present,” has nevertheless, as many 
of his compatriots in authority have not, some Anglo- 
Saxon common-sense left in his head. He is not dis- 
posed to regard with favor some of England’s colonial 
military enterprises. In a recent article in the New York 
Independent he thus speaks of the Nile expedition and 
the ‘** wiping out” of the Dervish army by Sir Herbert 
Kitchener’s forces : 

‘* But I do not find myself able to get into any actual 
raptures over the event. I do not quite know what we 
are to gain by getting to Khartim, and I find that most 
of those who rejoice over the opening of the way there 
know just as little as Ido myself. I do not believe that 
one Englishman in ten thousand has the faintest idea of 
what our rulers mean by opening the way to Khartim. I 
know that the English public have never been consulted 
on the subject, and that not one man in ten, even in the 
House of Commons, has any clear idea as to the real 
object of our policy in Southern Egypt. Therefore, I 
find myself a little out of tune with the general rejoicing, 
and I cannot help thinking of the brave fellows, officers 
and men, who died to accomplish this triumph, and of 
their lamenting families at home; and I have not yet had 
explained to me by any competent authority what are the 
precise benefits which compensate the nation for this sacri- 
fice of gallant lives. . . . I have often thought of late 
how much we miss the clear voice and the strong influence 
of a man like John Bright, who could stand up in the face 
of a whole impassioned country and condemn a war — 
any war — which was not shown to be just and necessary. 
There is no voice now in England like that of Mr. Bright 
— no voice coming from a really great orator, who ven- 
tures to stand up for the gospel of peace. So far as I 
know, the pulpits of the English State Church have not 
much concerned themselves of late years about that gos- 
pel of peace. Now we get into a war, no one knows why 
—a war of which all we know is that it certainly is not a 
war of national defense ; and when our brave soldiers win 
a victory, we are bidden to rejoice; and if any one ex- 
presses the slightest doubt as to the occasion for the joy, 
he is at once set down by the majority of his acquaintances 
as a Little-Englander, or an Irish Nationalist, or some 
equally objectionable person. Perhaps the time may 
come when the memory of Prince Bismarck will be less 
honored by thoughtful and impartial men for his triumph 
over Austria and over France than for the noble declara- 
tion which he once gave forth, that the Eastern Question 
was not worth to Prussia the blood of a single Pomerania 
grenadier.” 

The trouble in England, as in this country, is not that 
there is not some great national orator like Bright to lift 
up his voice against ‘‘unjust and unnecessary wars,” but 
that the multitudes of ordinary men who believe that wars 
are wrong do not lift up their voices in favor of peace. 
The influence of John Bright for peace is dying out in 
England because the small orators everywhere in the 
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nation do not do in their sphere what he did in his. If 
every man who really believes that war is unholy and 
abominable would seriously take in hand his six nearest 
neighbors, the goddess of peace would get to her throne 
much faster than she does. 





The death of William Ewart Gladstone has removed 
from the world the man who in important respects was 
the foremost man of his time. His long and eminent ser- 
vice in political life, the strength, purity and simplicity of 
his character, his oratorical greatness, the breadth of his 
scholarship, the depth, sincerity and fervor ef his Christian 
life, the nature of the causes which he espoused, all com- 
bined to give him a distinction falling to the lot of few 
men in any age. Mr. Gladstone cannot be said to have 
been a man of original principles and measures. 
a conservative opportunist, though his opportunism usually 
went to the side of right and good, which he advocated 
with great power and sincerity. During his earlier life, 
the peace movement, as advocated by Cobden, Bright and 
Henry Richard, did not appeal to him very strongly. He 
had much to do, however, with the development of arbi- 
tration between Great Britain and the United States, 
though he always manifested a certain caution about the 
subject, even in his speech on the Cremer resolution in 
June, 1893. Since then the subject, which has in recent 
years so rapidly come to the front, seems to have con- 
stantly taken deeper and deeper hold of him, and during 
his last weeks the wish for the peace of the world was one 
of those most continually uppermostin his mind. We can- 
not forbear to mention in this necessarily brief note what 
seems to us one of the very greatest acts of statesmanship 
ever done by Mr. Gladstone. This was his stopping the 
war with the Boers in South Africa, after the defeat of the 
English forces in battle, purely on the ground that Eng- 
land was in the wrong and ought not to prosecute the war 
another step. He ventured, in doing,this, to brave the 
dislike of the English public, which was enthusiastic for 
the war and not likely to take his act kindly after the hu- 
miliation of a British defeat. But, to his lasting honor, 
he did what was right, and it would be greatly to the 
credit of statesmen and cabinets everywhere if they would 
follow his example in similar cases. 
can never be made righteons by prosecuting it until victory 
comes, and no nation can save its honor by continuing to 
do a wicked thing. 


He was 


An unrighteous war 





We had not been able to get a copy of the resolution 
in favor of arbitration passed at the Congress of Mothers 
recently held in Washington, untii the moment of going 
to press. It was with some difliculty that the subject got 
any consideration. But the friends of peace in the Con- 
gress, supported by the president, insisted that the 
subject, so germane to the work of women, should not be 
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crowded out, by reason of the crisis through which the 
nation is passing. The Countess di Brazza, who repre- 
sented the American Peace Society as a delegate in the 
Congress, as well as the Peace and Arbitration Committee 
of the National Council of Women, of which she is Chair- 
man, did splendid service in helping to hold the Congress 
true to the high cause of peace in its international as well 
as in its social and domestic aspects. ‘The resolution is 
as follows: 

**Resolved, that the Second Congress of Mothers pro- 
claims its belief in the brotherhood of man, and that it 
recommends the settlement of all national and interna- 
tional difficulties by mutual agreement or arbitration, as 
between the brothers of one universal household.” 





The French Peace Bureau was founded in December, 
1896 and entered upon its work at 6 rue Favart, Paris, in 
January, 1897. The object of the Bureau is to serve as 
a bond of union between the peace societies in France, 
between these societies and the International Peace 
Bureau at Berne, and in general to promote the peace 
propaganda. The report of the work of the Bureau for 
the first year is before us. It covers a pamphlet of 
twenty-four pages. The Bureau has given its chief atien- 
tion to the promotion of peace ideas through the general 
press. It republished the ‘** Appeal to Educators of 
Youth,” prepared by the International Peace Bureau, and 
sent this to eighty French educational periodicals. Some 
French papers of a general character have put themselves 
at the service of the Bureau. ‘The Bureau has com- 
menced the collection of a library of peace literature, 
both for loaning purposes and for reference. 





Hon. Henry U. Johnson of Indiana introduced into the 
House of Representatives on Monday, May 9th, the fol- 
lowing joint resolution for the neutralization of the Ha- 
waiian Islands: 

‘* Resolved by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, 

That the President of the United States be, and hereby 
is, authorized and empowered to appoint three commis- 
sioners to meet a like number of commissioners appoint- 
ed on the part of each of the governments of Great 
Britain, Germany, Russia, France, Austro-Hungary, 
Italy, Japan and China, to meet at the city of Washing- 
ton at as early a date as may be practicable, the said 
commissioners to formulate and consider, and report to 
their respective governments a plan for the neutralization 
and independence of the Sandwich Islands and the pre- 
vention in the future of any nation taking possession of 
said islands, either directly or indirectly. 

That the sum of $——be, and the same is hereby, ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, for the purpose of defraying the 
expenses of the said commission.” 

The plan for the neutralization of Hawaii has been dis- 
cussed in private circles for some years, but this is the 
first effort made to secure Congressional action on the 
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subject. ‘The strong opposition in both branches of Con- 
gress to the scheme of annexation is likely to awaken 
serious attention to the Johnson resolution as outlining 
the only method of dealing with the Hawaiian problem in 
a manner to solve it for all time. It is thought by 
some that the participation of the United States in the 
neutralization of the Sandwich Islands would lead to our 
becoming involved in ‘‘ entangling alliances”’ with the 
nations of the old world, but the advocates of neutrali- 
zation believe that this is the only way to prevent the 
Hawaiian problem from bringing us into entangling al- 
liances of a very serious nature. 

While we object as seriously as the stoutest advocate 
of the Monroe doctrine can do to the United States in- 
volving herself in any sort of military alliance with the 
nations of Europe, or with any other, for that matter, we 
believe that every interest of humanity requires that she 
should codperate with them along all peaceful lines. If 
our country should invite all the great powers to join her 
in taking such a step as this, it is almost certain that a 
favorable response would be given, and thus a great step 
in the way of friendly and purely peaceful international 
codperation would have been taken. The Johnson reso- 
lution deserves the most careful consideration on the part 
both of Congress and the people at large. 





We take from the Philadelphia Times of May 9th, the 
following note describing an interesting movement among 
the children of Philadelphia recently set on foot by the 
Universal Peace Union of that city: 

‘Yesterday afternoon a meeting was held in Washing- 
ton Hall, Fourth and South streets, to inaugurate a 
movement which, it is believed, will result in a very 
marked beneficial effect among the youth of the neighbor- 
hood. The meeting which was under the auspices of the 
Universal Peace Union, was called for the purpose of 
organizing the young people, both boys and girls, into 
small bands, with the object of instilling into their minds 
the principles of peace and social order, so as to make of 
them good and useful citizens. 

The president of the Peace Union, Alfred H. Love, 
presided and explained to the three hundred or more 
children present the object for which they had come to- 
gether. The Rev. Amanda Deyo, of Dutchess county, 
New York, also made an address, after which fully half 
of the children enrolled their names as members of the 
bands. Others who were present and assisted in the 
work of organization were Dr. Moses Stearn, the origina- 
tor of the movement; Thomas J. Whitney and Mrs. 
Whitney, P. B. Hall, Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, Miss 
Jane Weedon and Miss Frances Gibson Smith. 

The children took hold of the idea very enthusiastically, 
and it is Dr. Stearn’s idea to train them into a realiza- 
sion of the advantages of arbitration in the settlement of 
their disputes ; and through them to reach their parents. 
The next meeting will be held at the same place on the 
second Sunday in June.” 





In his recent address on the Development of the Re- 
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sources of the Southern States before the Atlanta Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Mr. Edward Atkinson spoke thus of 
war and the militarism of the day: 

‘‘In prehistoric times men supplied their wants as the 
beasts did, by rapine and violence. In these modern 
days few nations have yet risen above the level of the 
beasts. Hence war or the preparation for war is the 
leading occupation of the people of Central Europe. 
War is hell. Militarism, such as rules all Central 
Europe, is the development of hell upon earth. 

Wars of religion (God save the mark!) are over, but 
the threat of war, owing to the desire to attain the sole 
control of trade, still degrades nations that are called 
Christian. The passive war of the military castes, seek- 
ing to maintain privileges which are no longer coupled 
with duties, is ruining nations. If our standing army 
and navy were equal in ratio to population to those of 
France and Germany, it would number over nine hundred 
thousand men. That is about the number in our railway 
service. Our power of production is plus the nine hun- 
dred thousand men in our railway service. The power of 
production of France and Germany is minus the nine 
hundred thousand who are wasting their lives in camp 
and barrack and bringing the people to inevitable bank- 
ruptcy, on the lead of Spain which is bankrupt, while 
Cuba has been desolated through ignorance or neglect of 
the simplest principles of commerce. We have been free 
of militarism, let us keep so; then our national taxes 
may remain as they now are—less than half in money 
those of the lightest taxed nations in Europe; less than a 
third in ratio to our greater product.” 

Brevities. 

Any persons having copies of the ApvocatEe or Prace 

for March of this year, and not wishing to preserve them, 
will confer a great favor by sending them to this office. 
. . - The Fourth Annual Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration meets, by invitation of Mr. Albert K. 
Smiley, at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., on the first, second and 
third days of June. A large number of persons have 
accepted invitations to the Conference. A report of the 
proceedings will be given in the July number of the Apvo- 
CATE OF PEACE. 

The Congregational Mission at San Sebastian, 
Spain, has been removed across the French border to 
Biarritz, on account of the war. 

The United States Sanitary Commission, an organi- 

zation of private gentlemen, spent during the Civil War, 
in money and supplies, about twenty-one millions of dol- 
lars in the relief of wounded and sick soldiers. 
... Whata fine-looking thing is war! Yes, disguise 
it as we may, dress and feather it, daub it with gold, 
huzza it, and sing swaggering songs about it, what is it 
nine times out of ten but murder in uniform — Cain taking 
the sergeant’s shilling. — Douglas Jerrold. 
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Overgrown military establishments are under any 
form of government, inauspicious to liberty, and are par- 
ticularly hostile to republican liberty.-George Washington. 


The law of nations is naturally founded on this 
principle, that different nations ought in time of peace to 
do one another all the good they can, and in time of war 
as little harm as possible, without prejudicing their real 
interests. — Montesquien’s ‘* Spirit of Laws,” Vol. I., 
chap. 3. 


- . + The present debt of Great Britain, nearly all due 
to wars, amounts to $3,200,000,000. 


- The best model is traced by Fenelon, in that sen- 
tence which paints his heart: ‘‘ I prefer my family to my- 
self, my country to my family, mankind to my country.” — 
Hildreth’s ‘* Bentham on Legislation,’ Vol. II., page 
221.” 
ae Mr. George T. Angel!, President of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
has received a letter from the United States Quartermas- 
ter-General, assuring him that animals severely wounded 
in battle will be promptly and mercifully killed. 


. . - During the Franco-Prussian war, thirteen million 
dollars were contributed to the Red Cross Society for its 
work, and in the Russo-Turkish war, over seventeen mil- 
lions. Will some one tell us how many millions, or half- 
millions, or quarter millions, have been contributed in a 
whole century to the still more noble work of preventing 
war? 

- - - The Annual meeting of the London Peace Society 
was held on Tuesday evening, May 17th. We shall hope 
to have some account of the meeting for our July number. 


; The war has interfered seriously with ocean travel, 
as much as fifty per cent. in case of first-class passenger 
traffic. It is not alla matter of fear of the Spaniards, 
from whom there is not the least danger as the steamers 
are all carrying foreign flags. The threatened derange- 
ment of the ‘* purse’’ because of the war is an equally 
powerful motive for keeping people at home. 

- - - War from the private soldier’s or sailor’s point of 
view is at best a dull, coarse, squalid business, — a dreary 
monotony varied by infrequent spasms of intense exertion, 
excitement, horror, and exultation or dejection. — Presi- 
dent Eliot. 

.-. The expenditures of the government are now ex- 
ceeding the receipts by nearly one million per day, and 
the excess is expected to be greater as the volunteers are 
brought into service. 


Annual [leeting of the American Peace 
Society. 

The Seventieth Annual Business Meeting of the 
American Peace Society was held in Pilgrim Hall, Con- 
gregational House, Boston, Monday, May 9th, at 2.30 p.. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President of the Society, 
was in the chair. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames invoked the divine blessing up- 
on the Society and its work, upon the country, and upon 
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all mankind, that righteousness and peace may come to 
prevail. 

Georgia B. Birdsall was chosen Secretary for the meet- 
ing, and the records of the last annual meeting were read 
and approved. 

Secretary Trueblood presented to the meeting, and 
read parts of, letters received from a number of members 
expressing regret that they could not be present, and de- 
claring their continued interest in the work of the So- 
ciety. 

On motion, a committee of three was appointed by the 
chair to bring forward names of officers to serve the So- 
ciety for the coming year. The committee consisted of 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. S. C. Bushnell and Mr. 
William E. Sheldon. 

The General Secretary reported that all of the persons 
chosen to official positions at the last annual meeting had 
accepted their appointment. 

The reports of the treasurer and the auditor were then 
read. The treasurer’s report showed that the sum of 
$5946.06 had been received during the year, and $5834.14 
expended, leaving a balance of $111.92 in the treasurer’s 
hands, with unpaid bills to the amount $1177.13. Off- 
setting this the treasurer had in his hands a one thousand 
dollar railroad bond. 

On motion the reports of the treasurer and the auditor 
were received and placed on file. 

Secretary Trueblood explained that the estimated in- 
come from all sources for the coming year would fall at 
least fifteen hundred dollars short of what was needed to 
carry on the work of the society as extensively as at 
the present time. Members were invited to make such 
contributions as they were able to do, to remember the 
Society in their wills and to induce their friends to do so. 

The report of the Committee on nominations was pre- 
sented by Mr. Bushnell. It was accepted and the per- 
sons named were by unanimous vote elected to the several 
offices. The names of George Foster Peabody of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and Mis. L. M. N. Stevens of Portland, Me., 
were added to the list of vice-presidents, that of Rev. W. 
E. Barton, D.D., to the Board of Directors and that of 
Moorfield Storey, Esq., to the Honorary Counsel. (The 
full list is found on page 122.) 

The annual report of the Board of Directors was then 
read by Secretary Trueblood. Remarks upon the report 
and upon the condition of the country at the present time 
were made by several members. 

Mr. L. H. Pillsbury explained how he became interest- 
ed in the peace cause and the work of the Society years 
ago. He thought that if peace principles would be right 
in the millennium they were right now and ought to be 
upheld even if one had to stand alone. 

N. T. Allen believed that if President McKinley had 
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been given time he would have brought about a peaceful 
solution of the whole Cuban trouble. Congress was to be 
condemned for its haste. Peaceful negotiations are al- 
ways slow and cannot be hurried. 

Mrs. G. A. Gibson spoke of her recently awakened 
interest in the cause of peace, through listening to an 
address by Secretary Trueblood, and said that the cause 
should have her continued support and codperation. 

Rev. C. B. Smith expressed his appreciation of the 
report and regretted that the funds of the Society were 
not such as to justify a much larger extension of its 
work, through lectures in the schools and colleges, etc. 

Mr. Paine admirably summed up the nature of the 
work of the Society, as not so much consisting in efforts 
by petition and otherwise to prevent war in times of 
great excitement and passion, as in constant education of 


the public sentiment and conscience of the nation. Only 
along this line was there any real hope of success. (The 
report of the Directors is given in full below.) 

The question of resolutions was raised. It was con- 


sidered best not to attempt to formulate any resolutions 
at this time, but to let the report of the Directors, broad 
and comprehensive as it was, speak for the Society. 

The meeting, which had been an interesting and enthu- 
siastic one, in spite of the cloud of war under which it met, 
then adjourned. 





Annual Report of the Directors of the 
American Peace Society. 


Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 
Society : 

The Seventieth Annual Report of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American Peace Society is herewith respect- 
fully submitted. 


Since our appointment at the anuual meeting last year 
we have endeavored as far as possible with the resources 
at our command to prosecute the work for whose promo- 
tion the Society has so long labored. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOARD. 

The Board has held five regular meetings during the 
year, at intervals of two months, no meeting being held 
in the month of July. ‘The meetings have been gener- 
ally well attended. Aside from the general subjects 
which the Board has always under consideration, matters 
of peculiar concern have the past year come before us, 
which have given rise to serious discussion and to such 
action as the special circumstances seemed to call for. 

PERIODICALS. 

Our monthly publications, the ApvocaTE or PEACE 
and the AnGet or Pracr, have both been continued 
under the editorial care of the Secretary. The interest 
taken in both these papers has been good, and their cir- 
culation has been actively promoted by a number of 
peace-workers in different parts of the country. The 
Apvocate has been sent, as heretofore for some years, 
to the reading rooms of all the universities and colleges, 
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law schools and theological seminaries of the country, to 
several hundred Y. M. C. A. rooms, to a number of pub- 
lic libraries, to many winisters, teachers, etc. All the 
funds available have been used for this purpose, and 
very much larger amounts could have been most profit- 
ably spent. Much remains to be done in putting the 
paper into the hands of persons whose influence would be 
exceedingly valuable if it could be brought actively to 
support the cause. We are convinced that the real 
friends of peace are more numerous than is sometimes 
supposed, but many of them have never become acquaint- 
ed with the movement in its organized form, and as yet 
have not actively associated themselves with it. It is 
most desirable to reach these and to secure their active 
codperation. The members of the Society in different 
parts of the land can do much by ¢alling the attention of 
such persons to the ApvocaTE or Peace and inducing 
them to become members of the Society or subscribers to 
the paper. We earnestly recommend this course to all 
the members. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Since the last annual meeting we have added to our 
general literature Kants’ *‘Perpetual Peace’’ in a new 
translation, and three letter leaflets suited for children 
and young people. We have kept in stock, for sale and 
for free distribution, supplies of more than thirty differ- 
ent kinds of pamphlets, leaflets and reports, treating of 
practically all the phases of peace and arbitration. We 
have also sold and distributed gratuitously many copies 
of standard peace works, as Sumner’s ‘‘ True Grandeur 
of Nations,” Dymond’s ** Essay on War,” the Baroness 
von Suttner’s **Lay Down Your Arms,” etc. ‘*Christ- 
ian Martyrdom in Russia,”’ a new book recently published 
in London, giving an account of the dreadful persecu- 
tions of the non-resistant Doukhobortsi in the Caucasus, 
we have also added to our stock. The demand for peace 
literature, especially fresh documents, reports, etc., has 
been good. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

Members of the Board, as well as other members of 
the Society, have been actively engaged during the year 
in furthering the peace propaganda by means of lectures, 
sermons, articles in the newspapers, speeches at various 
society and club meetings, private efforts with individuals, 
etc. President Paine and Secretary Trueblood went with 
a Committee of the Mohonk Arbitration Conference in 
November to have an interview with the President and 
the Secretary of State in the interest of the revival of the 
Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty. Two other mem- 
bers of the Mohonk Committee, Mr. Samuel B. Capen 
of Boston and Hon. Philip C. Garrett of Philadelphia, 
are also members of the American Peace Society. The 
Secretary, in addition to his editorial and office duties, 
has during the year given a number of public addresses, 
which have resulted in awakening much interest, in the 
addition of a number of members to the Society and of 
new subscriptions to the ApvocaTe or Peace. Several 
new members have also been added through special 
efforts of members of the Board. 

THE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 

Members of the Board and other members of the So- 

ciety, at the invitation of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, attended 
nd took part in the Third Annual Mohonk Conference 
n International Arbitration, held in June last. The 
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Conference was one of great interest, lasted three days, 
and was attended by about one hundred and fifty per- 
sons, who had been specially invited by Mr. Smiley. The 
discussions, which were able and interesting, centered 
about the unratified Anglo-American Treaty and the 
subject of a permanent international tribunal, on which 
strong emphasis was laid by the Conference. The gen- 
eral feeling of the Conference, while tinged with dis- 
appointment over the defeat of the treaty, was one of 
great hopefulness. A full stenographic report of the 
proceedings edited by our Secretary, was published by 
the Conference, and distributed to the number of ten 
thousand copies. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS AT HAMBURG. 

The Eighth International Peace Congress was held at 
Hamburg from the 12th to the 16th of last August. 
This Congress was in many respects the most significant 
peace gathering ever held. It was the first of its kind 
held in the German Empire, where the peace movement 
had begun to take hold of the people scarcely six years 
before. There were present more than two hundred dele- 
gates representing societies in seventeen nations. More 
than twenty of the leading German cities were represent- 
ed. The Congress was given a cordial welcome by the 
officials of Hamburg, and extended daily reports of its 
proceedings were given in the papers of the city. The 
Congress was marked by an unusual degree of enthu- 
siasm. At the public meeting held on the evening of 
the opening day in the largest hall in the city it was 
estimated that not less than four thousand people were 
present. Secretary Trueblood went as the delegate of 
the American Peace Society to this Congress. He was 
received with the greatest cordiality and respect, made 
one of the vice-presidents of the Congress, and took part 
in the discussions and deliberations. This Congress, 
held as it was in the chief commercial city of the conti- 
nent of Europe, was looked upon by all present as mark- 
ing a distinct and encouraging epoch in the history of the 
peace movement. 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE. 

Prior to the meeting of the Peace Congress at Ham- 
burg, the Interparliamentary Peace Union held its 
Eighth Annual Conference at Brussels from the 8th to the 
12th of August, under the presidency of Mr. Bernaert, 
speaker of the Belgian House of Representatives. The 
subjects treated by the Conference were an international 
court of arbitration, treaties of arbitration, especially the 
Anglo-American treaty, the allaying of international dif- 
ferences, and special arbitral conventions. We need 
only recall that this Interparliamentary Union now has 
over fifteen hundred members, with groups in all the 
European parliaments. Hon. 8S. J. Barrows attended the 
meeting at Brussels, the first of our Congressmen to at- 
tend the Conference since 1889 when it first met at Paris. 

THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 

The Annual meeting of the Institute of International 
Law was held at Copenhagen beginning on the 26th of 
August. The Danish Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
welcoming the Institute, referred to the growing interest 
in the work sought to be promoted by it, namely, the es- 
tablishment of fixed common rules of procedure in inter- 
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_national relations and the substitution therein of law in 


the place of passion and violence. ‘The meeting was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Goos, « member of the state council. 
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GROWTH AND WORK OF THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 
Many new peace societies have been organized in 
Europe within the last twelve months, and one in this 
country, in Chicago. A list of the Societies published 
by the Peace Bureau on the first of March last shows 
more than four hundred such organizations, including 
branch societies now working in Europe. Many of 
these Societies are small, but a few of them are large, 
that at Hamburg, which is only three years old, number- 
ing a thousand members. They are all composed of 
earnest and capable men and women, and in many places 
their propsganda is carried on, in the midst of great 
difficulties, with a devotion and self-sacrifice which might 
well be the envy of some of our older organizations. 
Fifteen papers devoted exclusively to the subject of 
peace are now published in Europe, in seven different 
languages. The peace societies in this country have not 
been remiss in their duty during the critical events of 
the year. They have all spoken out in a clear and vig- 
orous voice in behalf of a policy of peace as not only 
right for the nation to pursue but as more sure in the long 
run to secure the permanent ends of liberty, justice and 
order both for our owp land and for others near or far 
away. Our own society has been strengthened during 
the year by the addition of a considerable number of 
new members. On the 22d of February, in accordance 
with a vote of the Peace Congress, a general peace mani- 
festation was made, in which a considerable number, 
though not all, of the peace societies took part. 
THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The International Peace Bureau at Berne has done its 
work efficiently during the year, serving as a means of 
speedy intercommunication between the peace societies, 
and of executing the enactments of the Peace Congress. 
Under the direction of its efficient Secretary, Mr. Du- 
commun, it is collecting and arranging a valuable library 
of peace literature. Secretary Trueblood was in August 
last reélected a member of the Commission of the Bureau. 

PEACE SUNDAY. 

The observance of the Sunday before Christmas as 
Peace Sunday still continues. Though it has not been 
possible to secure anything like a general observance of 
the day in this country, owing to the impossibilty of 
communicating with all the hundred thousand ministers, 
and for other reasons, yet the day was so kept this year 
by many ministers and Sunday schools. In England 
much more regard for the day was shown in the churches. 

t is fair to say that in this country, in time of peace at 
apy rate, the subject of peace receives increasing attention 
from time to time by the pulpit. One could wish that 
the whole body of religious teachers of the country had 
gone deep enough into the inmost spirit of the gospel 
to make it proof against the clamorous calls of war. 

CASES OF ARBITRATION. 

lhe year has not been one specially marked by import- 
ant new cases of international arbitration. There has 
been substantial progress, however, along this line, 
mostly in work on cases already referred a year ago. 

The Venezuela Commission has chosen its umpire, 
Professor Maartens of Russia, and has been working 


diligently in the examination of documents relating to 


the disputed boundary. 
The Behring Sea Damages Commission has finished 
its work and awarded to Great Britain the sum of 
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$473,151.26. This amount has not yet been paid, but pro- 
vision for its settlement is now under consideration in 
Congress and the appropriation will doubtless be made 
before Congress adiourns. 

The arbitrators in the case of Great Britain and 
Portugal over the Manica frontier have rendered their 
decision awarding Great Britain three-fourths of the 
territory in dispute. 

The Delagoa Bay Railway arbitration has made prog- 
ress, the experts sent out by the Swiss arbitrators hav- 
ing recently made their report, the whole case being 
thus put into shape for speedy solution. 

The Anglo-French Commission appointed sometime 
ago to determine all the disputed matters of boundary be- 
tween the French and English colonies in West Africa 
have been at work during the year, but have not yet con- 
cluded their labors, which have been rendered more diflfi- 
cult by reason of fresh complications in those regions. 

The treaty between France and Brazil referring to 
arbitration the dispute over the French-Guiana boundary 
has been ratified, and the difference is in a fair way to 
be early disposed of. 

The arbitration between Great Britain and the United 
States of Colombia over the matter of the construction 
of a railway in the territory of the latter has made pro- 
gress. 

An arbitration is in progress between Great Britain 
and Belgium touching the expulsion of one Mr. Tillett, a 
British subject, from Antwerp. 

A dispute between Great Britain and Germany over 
claims made by the Denhardt Bros., of Southeast Africa, 
has been referred to an arbitration commission. 

Peru and Bolivia have referred a territorial dispute to 
the arbitration of Spain; Costa Rica and Colombia a 
similar one to the decision of the President of France; 
Hayti and San Domingo a like dispute to the judgment 
of the Pope. 

A dispute between France and Germany in reference 
to their possessions in the ‘* Hinterland” of Toga, in 
West Africa, and one between Japan and Hawaii touch- 
ing immigration have also been referred to arbitration 
for adjustment. 

This is not a bad record for a year of wars and rumors 
of wars. It proves that the spirit of reason and fairness, 
of patience and considerateness, has already won a strong 
footing in the relations of nations to each other, and 
that international hate and violence, strong and aggress- 
ive as they still are, are steadily, if more slowly than we 
could wish, being driven back into ever narrower limits. 
The number of these cases also demonstrates, more pow- 
erfully than any abstract argument can do, the pressing 
necessity of a permanent international tribunal to which 
all such cases may go as a matter of course, without the 
endless parleyings, the uncertainties and the delays at- 
tending the present arbitral methods. 

ANGLO’ AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 

‘There has been no apparent progress in the matter of 
an Anglo-American treaty. William Randall Cremer has 
been to this country again in its interests. So has a 
prominent English clergyman, Dr. Berry. The Mohonk 
Committee above referred to found President McKinley 
heartily in sympathy with the project of arbitration 
treaties with other countries. He expressed himself 
strongly in his annual message and promised the com- 
mittee to do allin his power to promote the subject. 
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But the subject has for the moment dropped out of sight, 
owing to the various absorbing political complications, 
internal and external. It is thought that the treaty will 
be promoted by the friendliness which Great Britain is 
showing this country inits present conflict with Spain. 
However this may be, there is little tnat can be done 
toward reviving the treaty until the return of peace. 
END OF THE GRAECO-TURKISH WAR. 

We are glad to be able to say that the war between 
Greece and Turkey, which had just broken out at the 
time of our last annual meeting and threatened to spread 
the flames of war widely in Europe, was of only brief 
duration. Through the intervention of the powers Turkey 
was prevented from continuing her conquest of Greece, 
and Crete has been put into the way of securing practical 
freedom, a thing which the powers had already deter- 
mined upon and would certainly have been secured with- 
out war but for the passion and haste which precipitated 
hostilities. 

THE ENGLISH COLONIAL WARS. 

Among the deplorable events of the year has been the 
tierce and bloody contest of the British with the moun- 
tain tribes on the northwest frontier of India. This con- 
flict, which according to accumulated British testimony 
has grown out of British aggression upon the territories 
of‘these independent tribes, has already been productive 
of much loss of life and great suffering. It is expected 
that the fighting will be renewed with the coming of 
spring and that there will be further destruction of life 
and property and further burden of taxation to be borne 
by the natives, on whom the whole cost of the war has 
been so unjustly and cruelly laid by the home govern- 
ment. If Anglo-Saxon civilization is not to be visited 
with the just judgments of heaven and fall ultimately 
from the high place which it holds and over which it 
boasts so loudly, it cannot too speedily throw off the 
spirit and the practices which lead to these incessant 
slaughters of the native races. 

On the Nile, England has again entered on a ‘‘forward 
policy,” the purpose of which has been openly declared 
to be the possession of a section of Eastern Africa the 
whole length of the continent. This means violence, 
bloodshed, hate, the tyranny of might, the absence of all 
the finer Christian virtues, for no one knows how many 
years to come, in the conquest of those regions which 
Livingstone, the noblest of explorers, believed could be 
won to civilization without the drawing of a single sword. 

The situation in South Africa is not so threatening as 
it was a year ago, but the peace which exists there is a 
very unstable one, as will always be any peace which re- 
sults only from the counteraction of the forces of selfish- 
ness, greed and violence playing against one another. 

THE POWERS AND CHINA. 

rhe situation in the Far East is such as to awaken the 
gravest fears that a long period of conflict is coming at- 
tended possibly by war of colossal proportions and the 
direst character. Germany, Russia and France seem 
deliberately to have entered upon a policy of encroach- 
ment upon Chinese territory, utterly regardless of the 
rights of the Chinese,—a policy limited in its execution 
only by their power and their fear of one another. Great 
Britain, which at first stood aloof and protested in the 
name of right and of free commerce, seems at last to have 
surrendered and joined the rest in the purpose to take all 
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of the Chinese territory which she can seize. ‘The sudden 
appearance of the United States in the Philippine Islands, 
as the result of war, increases temporarily and possibly 
permanently the complication and criticalness of the 
Eastern situation. It is useless to attempt to forecast 
the outcome. But iiese movements of the nations in the 
Far East indicate very ciearly that the policy of inter- 
national malevolence anid aggression is not soon to be 
abandoned, unless there comes a very radical change in 
the public sentiment which makes and supports govern- 
ments. 

THE GROWTH Ot} 

European armaments continue to grow and to add to 
the burdens already so heavy on the people. Russia is 
making a large increase in her navy. France is increas- 
ing both her army and her navy. The German Emperor 
has at last carried his will in the Reichstag and Germany 
eaters for the first time upon extensive naval development. 
England is steadily adding to ber vast fieet of war vessels, 
and is just now enlarging her army. Japan is racing to 
overtake the rest, and even China, which moves in no 
other direction, is moving along this line. What is the 
end of it all to be? 

THE WAR BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 

It is with profound regret that we have to record that 
war has broken out between our own country and the 
Kingdom of Spain, over the condition of affairs in Cuba. 
Prior to the outbreak of hostilities, in common with 
many agencies throughout the country, we did what we 
could to prevent an appeal to the bloody arbitrament of 
war. Sympathizing, in common with all humane men 
and women, with the sufferings brought on by the long 
continued and utterly barbarous war in Cuba and desir- 
ing to see the desolation and woe speedily come to an 
end, we believed it right for our government to use its 
fullest moral influence to bring about the pacification of 
the island. The pacitic policy which the President had 
entered upon to bring about this result had our hearty 
approval. At our regular meeting on the 28th of March 
we sent a message (afterwards published in the ApvocaTE 
OF PEACE and in the press of the country) to him express - 
ing this approval, and also declaring our belief that if 
this pacific course were patiently followed a while longer 
it would, in view of Spain’s disposition to make conces- 
sion after concession, result in the cessation of the war 
and in the freedom of the Cuban people. We greatly 
regret that this wise policy, the successful issue of which 
would have been a triumph to civilization rarely parallel- 
ed in history, was not supported by all in authority and 
followed out to the end. 

Now that war is on, and nothing more can be done 
in the line of our previous efforts to prevent it, we hope 
and pray that it may speedily end, that it may be over- 
ruled for as much good as possible to Cuba, to the other 
Spanish colonies, and Spain herself, and that the evils 
always resulting from war way be as few and small as 
possible to our own country and the rest of the world. 
Ihese evils—the decline of the religious spirit, the lower- 
ing of the standard of morals, the perversion of the 
public taste, the impairment of literature, the arrest of 
educational and philanthropic work, the derangement of 
business, the re-creation of warlike instincts and of love 
ot war and its glamour, the increase of and 
disrespect for law and order, the distraction of the 
people from their true and abiding interests, the de 
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velopment of a spirit of speculation and corruption in 
business circles, the advancement of the military classes 
over Civilians, the strengthening of the already dangerous 
jingo elements in the nation, the sharpening of the rest- 
less desire to enter upon a policy of territorial conquest 
and meddlesomeness in international affairs, the increase 
of national pride and boastfulness, and of dislike and dis- 
trust of foreigners who may happen in any way to dis- 
agree with us, the temporary blocking of the movement 
for larger international friendship and codperation— 
these evils, in part or in whole, in greater or in less de- 
gree, are sure to come, nay, are already coming upon 
us in a way to awaken the deepest concern of all truly 
good and patriotic citizens. Even while the war is still 
going on, it is the duty of all the members of this Society, 
nay, of all good men and women everywhere, whatever 
they may think individually about the righteousness or 
unrighteousness of the war, to do their utmost, in season 
out of season, to prevent these evils from perverting and 
debauching the public spirit and thus imperilling the mis- 
sion of the nation. Something in this direction can be 
done even in the midst of the clash of arms, when the 
multitude of thoughtless people are making holiday over 
the crushing and humiliation of the Spanish nation. 
When the war is over, the friends of peace will need to 
redouble their efforts in every direction. 
THE OUTLOOK. 

The events through which we are passing, through 
which the world is passing, make it perfectly plain that 
the spirit, the false ideas, the habits of thought and life, 
the political methods, out of which war springs, are by no 
means conquered. The true friends of peace are those 
who not only see the strength and promise of their own 
principles, but who estimate at its full the might of the 
enemy against whom they have to contend, and who 
divine their task accordingly. We would not, however, 
counsel fear and discouragement. There is every reason 
to be brave and hopeful. The gain to the cause of peace, 
social and international, since the American Peace Society 
was organized seventy years ago, has been enormous. 
The check to the cause occasioned by the present war, 
and by the jealousies and conflicts in other parts of the 
world, can be only temporary. The movement has grown 
too strong and is too deeply rooted in the love, the intelli- 
gence and the better instincts of a growing body of peo- 
ple throughout the world to suffer any permanent check. 
It may be that, from the reaction produced by the deso- 
lations and horrors of the conflict now going on, the 
movement is to break out with increased volume and 
power after the war is over, as it has done after nearly 
all the war periods of the century. Surely the present is 
no time to grow faithless or cowardly. The cause of peace 
and goodwill on earth is the cause of God and of man, 
and every true friend of the race may well count himself 
honored to labor, to sacrifice and if need be to suffer in 
order to advance it a little further toward complete reali- 
zation. 

DEATH OF MEMBERS. 

In closing, we have to record with sincere sorrow the 
loss which the Society has sustained during the year by 
the death of a number of highly honored members. 
Prominent among these were Dr. J. H. Allen, a faithful 
and honored member of our Board, Dr. L. H. Angier, 
whose devoted service in the Society had extended over a 
period of thirty-four years as a Director and Vice-Presi- 
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dent, Hon. George S. Hale, a distinguished member 
of our Honorary Counsel, a man who was a personal 
embodiment of the spirit of goodwill and peace, and 
Frances E. Willard, who had been for some years a Vice- 
President of the Society, and whose name suggests all 
that she was as an unsurpassed advocate of human good. 
Tothese must be added a number of persons in different 
places, less known to fame, but each and all having done 
efficient service in helping to bring in that better day 
when love, justice and liberty shall reign and wars shall 
cease to the ends of the earth. 

With reverent thankfulness to God for the grace and 
strength for service which he has granted us during the 
year, we respectfully submit this report. 


On behalf the Board of Directors, 
Bensawin F. TruesBioop, Secretary. 


Boston, May 9, 1898. 


The Song of the War-Fiend. 


BY ARTHUR B. DU SOIR. 


Ha! ha! Ha! ha! for the feast of blood, 
For the carnival of gore, 

When men shall fight, by day and night, 
And slay on sea and shore. 

“Kill, kill! ” “ Kill, kill! ” is my order shrill, : 

And the mind of man is mad; i 

And the angel of Grace doth hide her face, 
And the soul of Peace is sad. 


The pow’rs of hell will aid me well, 
As I fiercely rise from sleep: 

Riches and skill shall obey my will, 
The harvest of Death to reap. 

The joys that Peace in a hundred years 
Has earned, in a day I'll take; 

I'll gaily scream as the cannons gleam, 
And a million hearts shall break. 

Yet what care I for the widow’s cry, 
Or the orphan’s feeble wail ? 

When the ocean tide with blood is dyed 
And the fire sweeps hill and dale. 

And little I care for the mother’s prayer, 
When her son lies cold and stark, 

For deep is the death from the blasting breath, 
When the war-dogs wildly bark. 


And glassy eyes shall gaze at the skies, 
Mute lips to Heaven appeal; 
And the likeness of God be crushed to the sod, 
"Neath the tramp of the war-fiend’s heel. 
Ha! ha! Hla! ha! for the feast of blood, 
For the carnival of gore, 
When men shall fight, by day and night, 
And slay on sea and shore. —London Echo. 
In War Time. 
A SERMON PREACHED IN THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, 
BOSTON, APRIL 24, 1898. 
BY CHARLES G. AMES, D.D. 

“When ye shall hear of wars and rumors of wars, be ye not 
troubled ; for such things must needs be. . . . Nation will rise 
against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; and there will be 
earthquakes in divers places, and there will be famines and 
troubles. ‘These are the beginnings of travail.”— MARK xiii. 7, 8. 

With words like these did Jesus prepare his disciples 
to look with calmness on earthly scenes of violence and 
confusion. If we have been instructed in his school and 
have caught his spirit, we shall contemplate worldly events 
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from a point above the world, — not from indifference, but 
in confidence that, when the waters roar and are troubled 
and the floods lift up their voice, there is above alla Power 
mightier than the proud waves of the sea. Then comes a 
hint of the great hope that all these convulsions are ‘* the 
beginning of travail,” the mighty birth-pangs of creation 
groaning in its struggle to produce a diviner race of men, 
the true sons of God. 

Wars and rumors of war! ‘* Such things must needs 
be,’’ says Jesus. Why must there be wars and fightings? 
James, the kinsman of Jesus, finds their origin in the 
activity of the lower range cf human passions, which 
recognize no restraint of moral law. ‘* It must needs be 
that offences will come; but woe to the man by whom 
they come!’’ And woe to the nation which is dragged 
into war by immoral or non-moral forces within itself! 
But when a nation engages in war to defend its own 
existence, or from pure promptings of sympathy with 
outraged and helpless neighbors, heaven and earth must 
see the case in a very different light. And so must the 
most ardent non-resistant. There are wars and wars, 
though all are to be classed with earthquakes, famines, 
pestilences, and other evils, whose outcome may yet be 
for good. 

I speak to those who wish and’ seek the welfare and 
happiness of all mankind, — those whose love of country 
makes them long to see the United States foremost in 
the procession of human benefactors, and who therefore 
cannot witness without grief and shame any single step 
of public policy aside from the open path of reason, fair- 
ness and equity. 

In a conflict between our own imperfect civilization and 
the cruel, blood-sucking barbarism of belated medizval- 
ism, surely no American can wish for the triumph of the 
arms of Spain. If the wretched condition of Cuba is due 
in part to the atrocities of the insurgents, and still more 
to the murderous military policy of the Spaniards, we are 
to remember that the whole horrible situation is the out- 
come of a system of oppression, plunder and misrule, 
which has been going on for four hundred years. 

According to my reading of recent history, it had be- 
come urgently necessary for the United States to inter- 
vene. So long as our intervention was along the lines of 
diplomacy and friendly protest,— firm and with little 
menace, —I believe the Spanish government was gradu- 
ally yielding to the moral pressure brought to bear by our 
wise President. He seems to have acted in the spirit of 
Washington, who in his Farewell Address used these words : 
‘* It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great nation to give to mankind the 
magnanimous and not too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence.” 

The present Spanish prime minister, who is avowedly 
liberal, had seemed disposed to meet us half-way. Hence 
his offer to give to Cuba a form of self-government as com- 
plete as that of Canada; to suspend hostilities, and hold 
a friendly parley with the insurgent chiefs; to stop the 
policy of starvation; and to submit the question of re- 
sponsibility fur the destruction of the battle-ship ‘* Maine ” 
to impartial arbitration. If we could have waited a little 
longer to test the sincerity of Sagasta’s professions, it may 
be that our only remaining ground of complaint would 
have lain in Spain’s very natural reluctance to relinquish 
her last American possessions, over which her flag has 
waved ever since the days of Columbus. 
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But, for reasons which are not quite apparent, the bare 
possibility of a peaceful settlement was exceedingly irri- 
tating to a very active and pushing party in both Houses 
of Congress; and with reckless haste they have forced 
through the resolutions for war in a form most certain to 
exasperate and inflame the spirit of a nation which, even 
in its degeneracy and decay, is the proudest and most 
sensitive in Christendom. 

Against a policy of haste and violence many citizens 
have joined in a patriotic but unavailing protest. Per- 
haps, after the painful suspense of recent weeks, we may 
even experience a certain relief in knowing the worst. At 
any rate, our present part is to accept and endure and 
hope. And, as John Weiss says, ‘‘ an accomplished fact 
takes its place in the order, against which it is sacrilege 
to rebel.” Now that the die is cast, we have no choice 
but to abide by the result, whether we like it or not. 

To abide by the result, — what does that mean? Not 
that we are to pretend to approve what we regard as 
wrong or foolish; not that we feel bound to say that Con- 
gress has acted wisely in overbearing the moderate coun- 
sels of the President; not that we are indifferent to a vast 
backward lurch of our own nation, or to those unspeakable 
injuries to ourselves and others which we invite and inflict. 
But we cannot recall or undo the past. We must face the 
present, and deal with the factsas they are. Says Burke, 
‘¢ The situation of a man is the preceptor of his duty.” 
With the actual outbreak of hostilities the situation has 
changed. Our present inquiry is, What is our duty in 
time of actual war? Our first need is to understand. 
Events are our teachers: they are methods of divine 
revelation. Ina black night I have walked safely along 
a perilous path by the guidance of flashes which came 
from the very clouds which made the darkness. Even 
the lurid light of war may reveal to us our way and our 
work. 

We are finding out how far the world is from a state of 
Christian grace. We are finding out what we are and 
where we are, what kind of statesmen we have and what 
kind of people they represent, what evil possibilities there 
are in journalism, and what kind of civilization we live in. 

If we cherished the notion that wars had become im- 
possible, we are learning our mistake. We have heard 
the yell for revenge, the howl for blood. We have heard 
curses on all forms of international arbitration. We have 
heard shouts of delight over the prospect of a naval con- 
test that should redden the waters where for more than 
eighty years the commerce of the world has ridden in 
safety. We have been told by public men that war is a 
good thing to keep a nation wide-awake and to make 
business lively. And we have heard talk of a ‘holy 
war.” 

‘* A holy war” is a taking phrase, very welcome to the 
popular ear and easy to put incirculation. But was there 
ever a war which did not set up for itself that high pre- 
tence? Who will confess to an unholy war? Not the 
Spaniard! At this moment, when thousands of our 
heroic young men are hastening to offer their lives to our 
country’s cause, we know that other thousands, equally 
brave and loyal, are rallying to the standard of a queen 
who abhors the idea of shedding their blood or ours, and 
that an impoverished nation is on its knees crying to 
Heaven for victory over a prosperous and powerful foe, 
whose forces outnumber theirs four to one. 

The passion for vengeance is not a holy passion. 
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willingness to inflict injuries, even on a malignant enemy, 
is not holy. The indiscriminate plunder of non-combat- 
ants is not the work of saintly men. And what shall we 
say of the greed of contractors, the ambition of officers 
for promotion, the schemes of politicians for popularity 
and partisan success, and the new hope of pushing the 
country into vast expenditures so as to compel a debased 
coinage and the indefinite issue of paper money? Influ- 
ences such as these have been noisily, viciously, odiously 
active; and they make it easy to play upon that half- 
animal impulse within us all which readily palpitates at 
the sound of a drum. 

It is necessary to refer to the past activity of these 
evil forces because they are still active, and because there 
is danger that they will dominate the conduct of the war 
and work still greater mischiefs after the return of peace. 
It is in the face of difficulties and dangers like these that 
we must seek an answer to the question, What is our duty 
in war time? 

As patriots and as friends of mankind, we should not 
waste our energies and break our hearts in a useless 
protest against the war which is actually upon us. Our 
immediate business is to take care that civilization shall re- 
ceive from the war the least possible damage. When the 
firemen are satisfied that a burning building must be 
abandoned to its fate, they turn all their energies to the 
saving of other buildings and to preventing the spread of 
the conflagration. 

While the war rages, we must serve the country by 
doing our best to keep its spirit and policy at the highest 
and most honorable level, to ward off incidental mischiefs 
and tie the hands of mischief-makers, to pour balsam into 
the wounds that are sure to come, and to work for such 
results as may promise a minimum of evil and a maximum 
of good. These general statements can be made very 
practical. Let us study the situation more closely. 

The worst effect of a state of war is not in the waste of 
life and property: it is in the impairment of the quality 
of the population. This damage is done largely by in- 
ducing an unwholesome excitement, which distracts the 
people from attending to their true and permanent in- 
terests, and ravels out those results of intellectual and 
moral culture which are gained with so much difficulty. 
Attention and force are turned from higher things. We 
lose our heads and our hearts. 

Public taste becomes perverted. We are fascinated by 
every item of war news, true or false. Unscrupulous 
journals willingly magnify and distort facts and rumors, 
and even invent whatever tales or versions may keep the 
people eager for more. ‘There is little room for the nobler 
literature, for quiet culture and growth. Art and science 
are at a discount. Who cares that fifteen millions of 
children are at school, when a war-ship bids a merchant 
vessel stand and deliver the cargo just purchased at our 
own wharves? 

War lowers all moral standards. ‘‘ Amid arms the 
laws are silent.” Is the Holy Ghost also silent? Who 
can listen to ** the small and inward voice” when all the 
air is vibrant with the sound of blows given and taken? 
Now will men do shameful things: they will give way to 
greed, falsehood, passion; they will grow familiar with 
the idea that it is right to hurt and kill; they will delight 
in the misfortunes of those from whom they differ, at 
home as well as abroad. . 


Domestic life suffers. ‘The means of living are wasted. 
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Men live less quietly with their families. They drink 
more. The saloons reapaharvest. Heavier burdens are 
laid on the hands and heartsof women. The boys break 
away from restraint. The girls are exposed to a coarser 
companionship. 

Education suffers. The excitement reaches every school- 
room. A fourteen-year-old lad writes me from the West 
that in the history class they can talk of nothing but the 
war, and that the passing of a regiment filled the town 
with excitement. 

Religion suffers. The appeals of spiritual truth, the 
message of God, can get no serious hearing. When we 
are at strife with our human brothers, we do not care to 
be reminded that we have all one Father. Every good 
work goes harder. Already we read of a falling off in 
contributions to the missionary treasuries and the benevo- 
lent societies. The pulpit itself is sorely tempted to say 
what excited and angry men wish to hear; and they do 
not wish to hear a blessing pronounced upon the peace- 
makers. 

The whole process of citizen-making is arrested or per- 
verted. At the end of the war we find that the country 
has a baser population, and that new difficulties are in 
the way of good government. In nation, state and town, 
we shall pay a higher’ price and get a poorer article. 
Politics will be more corrupt than ever. Business methods 
will be more crooked ; for the battles of competition will 
be fiercer and more unscrupulous. 

In fighting for liberty and humanity abroad, we run a 
sad risk of impairing liberty and degrading humanity at 
home. Ina time of general excitement and disturbance, 
and when the attention and energies of the people are 
largely absorbed in resistance to foreign dangers, bad 
men find their opportunity, and take advantage. The 
body politic, too, is in a feverish state, and is predis- 
posed to every form of disease. An epidemic of crime 
there is sure to be, and this will fill the soil with seeds of 
future crime. 

To what human agency shall we look if not to the 
Church, for the influences and activities that are to coun- 
teract the dreadful evils that attend and follow a state 
of war? Everything for which the Church stands is 
threatened with impairment: everything for which it 
prays and labors is imperilled. But the same lurid light 
which shows our dangers shows also our grand opportu- 
nity. Let us still pursue the inquiry: What is our duty 
in time of war? 

1. We must take care of our own souls, — of our moral 
and spiritual interests. ‘‘The good life does not suffer 
itself to be interrupted,” said the noble Roman emperor. 
We cannot afford to go wrong because others do, nor to 
lower our standard at the bidding of a spurious patriotism. 
We must not catch the evil infection of the time: we 
must maintain our purity and peace of mind, our sweet- 
ness and serenity. We must keep our souls free from 
the crimes that are sure to be committed, and our gar- 
ments clear of the blood that is sure to be guiltily shed. 
Who does not honor Whittier’s brave, weaponless soldier 
of peace? 

“The Quaker of the olden time, 
How calm and firm and true, 
Unspotted by its wrong and crime, 
He walked the dark earth through! ” 

I realize that we are all helplessly involved in the meshes 

of corporate responsibility, and that we can by no means 
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wholly separate ourselves from participating in national 
acts and policies. And I speak with innermost tender- 
ness and respect toward those who, from a high sense of 
duty and devotion, are volunteering for service on land 
or sea. I know, also, that it is possible to take on one’s 
conscience the awful responsibilities of helping to carry 
on a long and bloody war without yielding to one unkind 
or ungenerous impulse toward the public enemy. Glad 
as I was and am for the triumph of the Union cause, I 
have never ceased to be sad over the woes inflicted upon 
our Southern countrymen. And, while I shall rejoice in 
every victory of our country’s flag, I shall be a sincere 
mourner for every dead Spaniard as for every dead Ameri- 
can. Are they not equally my brothers in the family of 
God? 

2. We must protect society against interruptions and 
injuries to its better life. For a long time all public- 
spirited men and women have had their hearts and hands 
full. They have been kept wakeful and watchful by large 
demands for reform and improvement. There are many 
precious interests to be cared for, many serious problems 
to be settled, many young and promising movements to 
be pushed to maturity and success. Every family has its 
own affairs to look after. Without redoubled vigilance, 
every community will suffer and fall behind in its business, 
its industries, its civil order, and its virtue. 

3. We can codperate with the President in holding pub- 
lic opinion and public attention to the single purpose of 
delivering and pacifying Cuba, if, indeed, such pacifica- 
tion is possible. I have said that the object of the war 
on our side is capable of a high and honorable construc- 
tion. I willingly believe that the great mass of our peo- 
ple regard it as a duty, as well as a necessity, —a duty 
to the great future, as well as a necessity of the present,— 
to break the cruel arm which holds Cuba in shameful bond- 
age, and to extinguish the last vestige of Spanish power 
in the western hemisphere. 

But there are men with Cuban bonds in their pockets 
who may soon come forward, and demand that our gov- 
ernment enforce collection of their coupons. Schemes of 
conquest and annexation already loom in the background. 
And many are more than willing to push the war beyond 
its avowed limits by inflicting needless injury and bumilia- 
tion upon Spain, and leaving her a permanent and de- 
pendent cripple among the nations, a burden to the world. 
We should thus make ourselves responsible for strangling 
the young and hopeful elements — our natural allies — 
which are seeking to bring that ancient kingdom into line 
with modern progress. 

Let our goverament do itself the honor to restrict its 
use of force to the accomplishment of its own declared 
purpose, — a purpose which all the world may yet ap- 
prove. The less said about revenge, the better for our 
national reputation and character. Is it seemly that our 
seamen should kill other seamen, in hot blood, for a crime 
in which they had no more part than we? And who has 
commissioned us to punish the present generation of 
Spaniards for the crimes of the Inquisition three hundred 
years ago, or for the cruel expulsion of the Jews, or for 
the horrors attending the conquest of Mexico and Peru? 
The cup of Spanish iniquity may be full; but let us be 
careful that we do not add to our own, 

The Hebrew prophets recognized the purpose of an 
overruling Providence in dashing one nation against 
another for the punishment of great crimes; but they 
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also recognized the fact that the punisher would surely be 
punished in turn for any arrogance, cruelty, or injustice. 

In the matter of privateering the President guards our 
national honor by refusing to follow the ugly example of 
Spain. Why should he not go a step further? Why not 
prohibit our navy from seizing and appropriating private 
property on the sea, as our armies are prohibited from 
seizing it upon the land? The thievish desire to share 
the plunder of non-combatants is not thought necessary 
as a means of promoting the enlistment of soldiers. Why 
should we thus corrupt our marines? Or, if it is wise 
policy to disable an enemy by striking at private com- 
merce, why should we not also pillage warehouses and 
mercantile establishments? Has not the time come to 
incorporate one more humane and just article into the 
code of what is curiously called Christian warfare? 

4. Even amid the clash of arms, if our Christianity and 
philanthropy are anything but an empty, mocking pre- 
tence, we must keep up a firm remonstrance against the 
passion for fighting and the readiness to resort to it or to 
threaten it on all occasions. We cannot innocently sup- 
press this remonstrance because it is denounced as un- 
timely. We must indeed postpone for a time the demand 
for disarmament; but, as we love our race and reverence 
God, we must renew that demand, and press it steadily, . 
till America heads the procession of the race toward that 
better day when the nations shall learn war no more. 

The fact is, the jingoistic bluster of recent years has 
demoralized and debauched the public mind. There has 
been a growing fondness for brutal conflicts; and popu- 
lar feeling contemplates the sacrifice of life with shocking 
levity. ' 

Even the waste of our capital is a very serious matter. 
With a show of virtue, we are called upon to put aside 
all merely mercenary considerations ; to impose vast and 
crushing burdens upon the industry of the future ; to fling 
into a bottomless pit the material resources whose accu- 
mulation has been slow and toilsome, and whose preser- 
vation is vitally related to human welfare and progress. 
To waste money is to waste more than money. It is to 
waste all the precious things which money might help us 
to procure for the protection and comfort of women and 
children, for the improvement of domestic life, for the 
culture and enrichment of minds and hearts, for the 
building of a better social order. Every war puts new 
difficulties in the way of solving those economic problems 
which will not let us sleep, and plants dynamite under the 
foundations of society. 

We go into this Cuban busiaess with loud professions 
of zeal for liberty and humanity. Do we know of any 
worse foes to liberty and humanity than the great armies 
and navies of the world? Onone handis militarism, with 
its never-satisfied demand for more men and guns, more 
fortresses and ships, more slaughter and savagery. On 
the other is the movement toward international arbitration 
and universal brotherhood. Which is the growing point 
of enlightenment and humanity? Is it found in the ap- 
peal to force, or in the appeal toreason? Shall the blood- 
and-iron monarchies of the Old World gaze across the 
Atlantic, and ask with mocking wonder of the young and 
boastful American republic, ‘* Art thou become as one of 
us?” 

We have seen that the motives and the methods leading 
up to the present situation have been a mixture of wisdom 
and folly, virtue and vice. In the conduct of the war itself 
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we are sure to witness the same mixture. But we may 
look on this piece of passing history as only one more 
episode in the long, sad, glorious process by which good 
is educed from evil. 

War is justified only on the plane of semi-barbarism ; 
for it represents human nature in a low state of develop- 
ment. With the advance of intelligence it appears stupid 
and senseless. With the advance of virtue it becomes 
hideous and wicked. Since war comes only when reason 
does not come, and since it can be made impossible only 
by the growth of reasonableness, why should we not con- 
tinually seek to promote that growth by working all the 
agencies of intelligence, justice and goodwill? What- 
ever other voices are on the air, the Church alike in peace 
and in war must keep up her testimony against all hatred 
and unrighteousness, her calm reliance on truth and love 
as the greatest powers in the world. For the Church 
represents the unity of mankind and the sacredness of all 
souls and bodies. She must never falter when iniquity 
abounds. She need never fear that the gates of hell will 
prevail. Even when ‘‘the blast of war’s great trumpet 
shakes the skies,’’ she still lifts up her unending song of 
peace and goodwill, her unending prayer that God’s 
kingdom may come and his will be done on earth as in 
heaven. 


Origin of the Peace Department in The 
Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. 

BY H. W. B. 


Hannah W. Blackburn, of Zanesfield, Ohio, a minister 
in the Friend’s Church, at tne State Convention of the 
Ohio Woman’s Christian Temperance Union held in Ken- 
ton, Ohio, June 10, 11 and 12, 1885, presented the sub- 
ject of Peace and requested that a department of Peace 
and Arbitration be created, and added to the existing 
lines of work. Her request was granted, as will be seen 
by reference to page 54 of the minutes of that convention. 
Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge was president at that time. 

Hannah W. Blackburn was appointed Superintendent of 
the new department. After presenting the cause to the 
unions of the State, soliciting an interest in the peaceful ar- 
bitration of national differences and the establishment of a 
Congress of Nations for the adjustment of international dif- 
ferences, she offered a resolution to the State Union Con- 
vention, held in Springfield, Ohio, Oct. 4-7, 1887, to the 
effect that the ensuing National Convention be requested 
to add a peace department to its lines of work. This was 
carried, and Mrs. Henrietta L. Monroe who was then 
president of the Ohio W. C. T. U. was commissioned to 
bear the request to the National Convention. Frances 
E. Willard was present when the resolution was adopted 
by the Ohio W. C. T. U. Therefore when preparing her 
address for the coming National Convention she gave the 
kindest endorsement to the cause. She said: ‘*The W. 
C. T. U. of Ohio, foremost in all good works, has al- 
ready arranged for a new department in the interest of 
peace. This is strictly germane to our work, for noth- 
ing increases intemperance like war, and nothing tends 
towards war like intemperance. ... We women must or- 
ganize for peace, ere the nations will learn war no more.” 
Mrs. Monroe presented Ohio’s request, and on November 
22, 1887, a department was created by the National 
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W.C.T. U. at Nashville, Tenn., called ‘‘ The Department 
of Peace and Arbitration.” Hannah J. Bailey of Win- 
throp Centre, Maine was elected Superintendent. At 
the request of Hannah W. Blackburn, in 1889 the 
** World’s W. C. T. U. Department of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion” was created. In each step in the introduction of this 
department, in the State, National, and World’s W.C. 
T. U., the Holy Spirit evidently led, and blessed the effort. 
And this line of work has been serviceable in promoting 
harmony in the ranks of the W. C. T. U. and in main- 
taining that purity and peace of which the white ribbon 
isasymbol. The key note is ‘“* peace in the heart and 
home, in the church and State.” Hannah J. Bailey is al- 
so the World’s Superintendent of this department, and in 
her own generous and inimitable way is annually gaining 
trophies for the cause. This department teaches that 
‘*thereis a love which takes precedence of love of Country, 
which is love of humanity,” and opposes the Boy’s Brigade 
and military drill in young people’s societies and in 
schools and colieges. 

The time has come for mothers to declare ‘‘Neither shall 
they learn war any more.” The humble instrument in the 
introduction of this work, now in the retirement of home as 
an invalid, rejoices in hope of future peace for the world, 
although the war clouds hang low over our country to- 
day. 

Zanesfield, Ohio. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frank P. Smith, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Caroliaa Peace Society, Columbia, S.C., Rev. 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IllL., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Fliteraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Mystic, Conn., Christine V. 
Whipple Clarke, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 

The Women’s International Peace League of America. Mary 
Frost Evans, President, East Providence, R. I., Christine V. 
Whipple Clarke, Secretary, Mystic, Conn. 


Sidi 








1898. 
New Books. 


Tue Crue_ Stipe or War. With the 
Army of the Potomac. By Kather- 
ine Prescott Wormeley. Cloth, 210 
pages. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This book, beautifully bound and 
printed in large type, consists of 
letters written by Katherine Prescott 
Wormeley from the headquarters of 
the United States Sanitary Commis- 
sion during the peninsular campaign 
in Virginia in 1862. The letters were 
first published under the title, ‘* The 
Other Side of War.” In the present 
edition the title has been changed to 
‘¢ The Cruel Side of War,” which is 
more intelligible, if not quite so 
unique. 

The author does not attempt to give 
the general work of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, but sets forth in a personal 
record of its earlier labors the story, 
not elsewhere told, of how it began, 
and under what circumstances it first 
carried on its heroic work. 

The letters are written with great 
naturalness and simplicity. In the 
earlier ones, there is a certain fresh- 
ness and gayety. As time goes on, 
however, and the author finds herself 
in the sad, dreary work of assisting in 
caring for the innumerable sick and 
wounded, in spite of her efforts to 
** put away all feeling,” sadness and 
agony of spirit force themselves into 
her writing. While she feels that, 
owing to the greater care of the 
wounded, ‘‘ war is not as dreadful.as 
it once was,’’ yet ‘* it is overwhelming 
to think of” its awful ravages. She 
sees ** the worst, short of the actual 
battlefield, that there is to see.”’ She 
contemplates a great battle with a 
‘* nightmare feeling.’’ But one must 
read the letters through in order to feel 
the full force of the terrible tragedy 
through which she with others was 
passing, and the heroic and self-deny- 
ing efforts of the men and women who 
were doing everything but the im- 
possible to make the cruel side of 
war less cruel. 

The ** Cruel Side of War” was not 
written as a peace book, but no one 
who has been dazzled by the glamour 
of war can read it without having 
some of the scales fall from his eyes. 
Some or New Yorx’s ‘ 400.” By 

A. O. C. Boston: The American 

Humane Education Society. Paper, 

194 pages. 

This is the story which won the 
highest prize offered by the American 
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Humane Education Society for the 
best story on the cruelties of fashion. 
Mr. George T. Angell, the President 
of the Society, is desirous of making 
the book do as much good in its 
sphere as was done in its by ** Black 
Beauty,” of which more than two 
million copies have been sold. It 
would be impossible to give any im- 
pression of the power and value of the 
story without reproducing it nearly in 
full. For prices write to George T. 
Angell, 19 Milk St., Boston. 


Two Ways of Looking at 
Things. 


‘** It is a pity that more of us cannot 
cultivate the two-fold way of looking at 
things.” writes Edward W. Bok in the 
June Ladies’ Home Journal. ‘‘ There 
would be less friction in life if we did, 
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and sweeter sympathy, kinder under- 
standing, and broader and fuller liv- 
ing. ‘The fact is that we never reach 
the dignity of true living unless we do 
learn this all-important lesson. And 
that it may be cultivated admits of 
no doubt. It is simply a question of 
schooling ourselves not to condemn 
generally what individually does not 
happen to be to our taste. If, for 
example, we prefer brown as a color 
there is no reason on earth why we 
should condemn the taste of anyone 
who preferred to wear green. What 
the vast majority of us need is to be 
a little more self-poised, more judicial, 
more willing to see good in the tastes 
of others, although they do not please 
our own particular fancies. If we all 
thought alike, read the same books, 
saw the same plays, wore the same 
colors, this would be an exceedingly 
uninteresting world. 
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of Dealers, Agents, Jobbers 

and middlemen by purchas- 

ing direct from the Manu- 

facturers. 1898 Full Size Ladies’ or Cents’ 

Models from $18.00 up. 2000 MODELS 

left over from last season at your own price-= 

frora $10.00 up. Complete catalogue of Bicycles 

and Sundries Free. We ship our highest grade wheels 

anywhere without one Cent of money in ade 

vance, prepay all freight charges and Cuarantee 
Them For Two Years. Address 

VICTOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. 153, 90 to 98 Market St., Chicago, Ills. 





The ninth International Peace Con- 
gress will open at Lisbon, Portugal, 
on Monday, the third of October. 
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ORIENT BICYCLES 


are instantly recognized upon examination, 
by the prospective purchaser. 


The Exceptionally Strong Frame 

The Divided Crank Axle 

The Triple Truss Fork Crown 

The Even Tension Wheel Spokes 

The new sprocket fastening and 
other 1898 Improvements 


commend themselves to all interested in 
up-to-date Bicycles. 


SINGLE MODELS, $50 - $75 - $100 
TANDEM MODELS, $100 - $125 


Catalogue for the asking 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By 
the Baroness von Suttner. Au- 
thorized English translation by 
T. Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 
60 cents. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NA- 
TIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


SOUTHERN HEROES; or 
Frienps IN War_ Time. 
account of the sufferings and 
loyalty of the Friends in the 
South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. Third 
Edition. $1.50. 5 copies to one 


address $5.00. 
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Treaty” with the Indians. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth. An ad- 
mirabie book for boys and girls 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA : An Account of the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cents. 


WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm 
Carlsen. Translated by P. H. 
Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 
45 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL 
TION: Irs Past, PRESENT AND 
Future. In French. By Michel 
Revon. Crowned by the Institute 
of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: 
A collection of the various Schemes 
which have been proposed. By 
W. Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, 
168 pages. Price 75 cents, 
postpaid. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account 
of the Modern Peace Movement. 
By T. K. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Parliament. Translated 
by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 


ARBITRA- 


Mr. Henry Salant, Ph. B., 


A graduate of New York University 
College (Historical Political Science) and 
law school, desires a position to teach His- 
tory and Political Science and English Lit- 
erature. Best references from members 
of New York University Faculty. First 
Prize Essayist (1895) of the American 
Peace Society. Experienced in teaching. 
Address 348 E. 78th St. New York City. 

















